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WHAT TO SEE IN THE GALLERIES 



THE Lotus Magazine may be said 
to have opened a gallery of its own 
in establishing the section devoted to 
reproductions of typical examples of 
the work of great artists in American 
private collections, beginning, in this 
issue, with Gainsborough. 

Of the pictures reproduced no less 
than three have been seen in the gal- 
leries of Messrs. Scott and Fowles, from 
whom they were acquired by their pre- 
sent owners. They are in the alpha- 
betical order of their owners' names 
(according to which the series of repro- 
ductions also is arranged) the "Miss 
Linley,'' in the collection of Mr. George 
W. Elkins; the ''Duchess of Cumber- 
land,'' in the collection of Mr. Henry 
E. Huntington; and the ''Duchess of 
Gloucester," in the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. The'^Hon. 
Mrs. Graham," in the collection of 
Mr. P. A. B. Widener, now has added 
to its already distinguished proven- 
ance, the further distinction of the 
Gainsborough-Turner exhibition in 
the galleries of Messrs. M. Knoedler& 
Co., and which is referred to again be- 
low. Mr. Henry C. Prick's full length, 
'The Hon. Anne Duncombe," and Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington's, "Viscountess 
Ligonier," were in the Old English 
Masters' exhibition in the galleries of 
Messrs. Duveen Brothers. "Mrs. Pley- 
dell," belonging to Mrs. R. D. Evans, 
came from the Blakeslee galleries, and 
has never been exhibited in New York. 
Gainsborough's portrait of Mr. Pley- 



dell — and from their correspondence 
in size the portraits probably were 
companion pictures — was in the Knoed- 
ler exhibition. 

In the Knoedler exhibition, one of 
the most charming shows imaginable, 
Mr. Widener had another Gainsbor- 
ough, the portrait of Lord Darnley, an 
exceptionally handsome portrait of a 
man, shown half length, turned half 
way to the left, the eyes, however, di- 
rect toward the spectator; the costume 
a plum coloured coat and white stock; 
the hair powdered. 

The subject was John, Fourth Earl 
of Darnley, born in 1767. He married 
in 1 79 1, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
the Right Hon. William Brownlow of 
Lurgan, and died in 1 83 1 . The portrait 
which is painted in an oval is mentioned 
in Armstrong's "Gainsborough", and 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London 1877, at Grosvenor Gallery, 
London, i885, and was owned by a 
member of the family, England, prior 
to passing into Mr. Widener's famous 
collection. 

Among the Turner's, "The Colliers," 
with its wonderful depth of perspec- 
tive, also w^as loaned by Mr. Widener. 

Mr. Henry C. Prick was another 
lender to the Knoedler exhibition, being 
represented both among the Gains- 
boroughs and the Turners. His was 
the portrait of Mrs. Hatchett painted 
in 1786. Her face is slender and pi- 
quant, yet not without wistfulness of 
expression. She is painted half length, 
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standing and full face, her eyes directed 
toward the spectator; and she is in a 
low neck yellowish dress, her dark 
hair arranged in ringlets, some of them 
falling down on the shoulders. 

This lady was the wife of Charles 
Hatchett, of Mount Clare, Roehamp- 
ton, who was descended from the old 
French noblesse and of a Huguenot 
family, like his wife. Her family, how- 

" A notable instance of the effect of tra- 
jt\ vel and observation upon a mind 
naturally inclined to artistic studies is 
that of an American whose father was 
a merchant and jeweler; a successful 
man, known the world over. His fa- 
ther's profession had no attraction for 
him, and the father, with much fore- 
sight, allowed the youngman to gratify 
his artistic taste. He traveled exten- 
sively in Spain and Morocco besides 
making the usual European trips. He 
became interested in painting, then in 
fabrics, stained glass windows, in wood- 
work and in bronze; for years he ex- 
perimented with glass, producing quaint 
forms and wonderful combinations of 
color and iridescence, vieing with any- 
thing that had ever been found in an- 
tiquity. Later he combined glass with 
bronze, making industrial objects such 
as lamps and other ornaments, giving 
to each his artistic touch; and lastly 
he came back to his father's profes- 
sion, jewelry. In a period of 3o years 
he has made for himself a name almost 
as widely known as his father's and has 
probably, directly or indirectly, pro- 
duced more artistic objects of glass, 
wood, bronze and the various combi- 
nations than any one that has ever 
lived; I refer to Mr. Louis C. Tiffany." 
This passage is quoted from an ad- 



ever, disguised itself under the English 
surname of Collick, and, in time, the 
real name was lost. Mrs. Hatchett's 
portrait was painted immediately after 
her marriage when she was seventeen 
years old and it was delivered by the 
artist in its present frame. 

Mr. Prick loaned to the exhibition 
the noble Turner, ''Fishing Boats En- 
tering Calais Harbor". 

dress on ''Industrial Art," delivered 
by Dr. George F. Kunz, at an annual 
convocation of the University of the 
State of New York. Mr. Tiffany is, of 
course, the founder and the directing 
and artistic genius of the Tiffany Stud- 
ios; so much so, indeed, that although 
to the glass of which he is the origi- 
nator he gave the name of "Favrile," 
it is known the world over as ' 'Tiffany." 
Collections of it will, in due time, be 
as highly prized as collections of an- 
tique glass are today, and, what is 
more, it will be the only glass known, 
not by its century or period, but by 
the name of its maker. 

A few years ago connoisseurs of in- 
terior decoration were astonished at 
the remarkable beauty, depth and per- 
spective of the landscape scene por- 
trayed in the glass mosaic curtain which 
was executed by the Tiffany Studios for 
the Mexican National Theatre. Of 
smaller proportion, yet quite as inter- 
esting in their way, are the two domes- 
tic windows illustrated on the opposite 
page, especially as it is comparatively 
recently that these studios besides exe- 
cuting windows on religious subjects, 
have turned to landscape scenes and 
floral views in windows in order that 
the attractiveness of interiors may be 
enhanced. 





Windows in New York City residence of Captain J. R. De Lamar, made by the Tiffany Studios 
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The two windows are for the Pom- 
peian Roomof Captain J. R. De Lamar^s 
home on the corner of Madison Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh Street, New York, 
and they have the double beauty of be- 
ing mosaics by night as well as win- 
dows bright with colours of birds and 
flowers by daylight. 

One is a peacock window, the varie- 
gated colours of the peacock's tail and 
wisteria vines above aff^ording oppor- 
tunity for reproducing natural beauty 
in Favrile glass. The second window 
shows a continuation of a marble bal- 
ustrade seen in the first, while the gor- 
geous plumage of the cockatoo rivals 
the profusion of colour of the peacock. 
Above the balustrade two green par- 

UPON reading the article on fans 
in the present issue of The Lotus, 
Patrons of the magazine should be inter- 
ested in actually satisfying themselves 
that the fans decorated by the French 
XVII and XVIII century artists are as 
beautiful as they are represented to be. 



rakeets flap their wings and eye envi- 
ously the position of the cockatoo who 
feasts contentedly on ripe cherries. 
Patrons of The Lotus doubtless recall 
the exhibition of these windows, and 
the impression they made of the beauty 
of landscape and floral windows in the 
decorative schemes of fine residences, 
and the further adaptability of this 
glass, in appropriate designs, to win- 
dows for clubs and yachts. 

The Tiff'any Studios now have on 
exhibition the mosaic work for the St. 
Louis Cathedral consisting of figure 
panels, lunettes and domes which con- 
tain more than thirty million pieces of 
glass. 



of the Louis's and the Regency. Deli- 
cacy and charm, suited to the grace- 
ful action of women while using the 
fan, are characteristic of the designs, 
the note of gracefulness becoming 
more and more accentuated as decora- 
tion approaches and arrives at the pe- 




An opportunity to do this is aff'orded 
by a collection of fans of the periods 
from Louis XIV to XVI, both inclusive, 
in the galleries of Mr. E. F. Bonaven- 
ture. No. 601 Fifth Avenue. 

In the collection and exhibition are 
thirty-six of these dainty, light and al- 
most aerial art-objects — French fans 



riodof the XVIII century artists of the 
gallant school. 

The collection is arranged chrono- 
logically. Each of the periods which 
it covers is represented by one or more 
examples of those delicate creations of 
the French artists who wrought their 
inspirations upon fans. 



